





“Make no mistake about it, Russia and 
Russian army are in danger — just as they 
have been in danger for the past 365 days. 
We know that the Russian front is the :nost 
important strategic front in the world .. . 
Our flow of supplies is reaching the Russian 
front ... But more than that must and will 
be done . . . Hitler will not make an irrepar- 
able break thru the Russian lines.”--HARRY 

L. HOPKINS, in a speech 
interpreted by many as in- 
timation Americans may 
fight in Russia. 


For those who will not be Mentally Marooned 
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The blue funk that now pervades our popuiace is as 
inappropriate as was the sunny optimism against which 
we have been warning for weeks. Some reaction to the 
headlines is inevitable, but certainly we should cease 
veering to extremes like a nervous barometer with every 
change of the war weather. We need to settle down to 
the serious business of winning a tough, Sisyphean con- 
flict. All will not, cannot, come our way. As we push the 
stones of strategy and circumstance to the crest, we must 
expect some of them to come rolling down again. For 
that is the way of war. 
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LIBYA-EGYPT: We see in the present Nazi pur- 
pose an effort to immobilize the British Eighth Army, 
and “freeze” the prospect of a Second Front on Conti- 
nental European soil. If the Afrika korps is part of a 
pincers, then the pincers is against Turkey, rather than 
Russia. In this sense, the contrasting prong is to be seen 
in the siege of Sevastopal. If the Nazis are successful in 
both areas, the effect will be virtually to encircle Turkey. 
Hitler would then count upon Turkish capitulation ; or, 
failing that, probably an invasion. Nazis can hardly un- 
dertake large-scale operations in this region with a hos- 
tile, or even a neutral Turkey. 

This is not to minimize Rommel’s forces. They are a 
grave threat. On the bright side, must be borne in mind 
that Afrika korps now moves increasingly farther from 
supply sources (it is doubtful if Tobruk harbor remains 
servicable to Nazis.) On the other hand, British draw 
closer to their bases, with correspondingly shortened sup 
ply lines. 


- ++ — The bill providing allowances to de- 
pendents of soldiers became law with the Presi- 
dent’s signature this week. Allotments date from 
June 1, but first payments may be delayed sev- 
eral months for bookkeeping reasons. Early in- 
terpretations are confusing, conflicting. Only 
clear implication is that 1,600,000 single men 
with dependents will be ranked for induction 
ahead of men married prior to Dec. 8, 1941. 
This doesn’t mean that all these single men will 
be in service before any married men are taken. 
as some commentators have said. Apparently, 
local boards with few single men may have to 
draw upon married men sooner than others. And 
it seems local boards are still to have good deal 
of discretionary power. 








AXIS STRATEGY: We have often pointed out 
there is no such thing as real Axis unity, in the sense of 
a firm partnership. Japan will do nothing to help Hitler 
unless it also helps Japan, or promises to speed war’s 
end. She doesn’t have to. Peace today would find Japan, 
not Germany, the real victor. On basis of exportable re- 
sources, Japan has gained far more than her ally. 

Nevertheless, there is an Axis strategy, a somewhat co- 
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7 
prophesies... 


CHURCHILL CABINET: It is in graver 
danger now than at fall of Singapore. Next 
few weeks may tell. Meanwhile, Cripps 
moves cautiously; makes no mistakes. He, 
almost certainly, would succeed Churchill. 

SEVASTOPAL: We should be emotionally 
prepared for its fall. Nazis are not count- 
ing the cost. We have previously analyzed 
situation, based upon loss of this great 
Black Sea naval base. 

SIBERIA: We now consider an early at- 
tack by Japan more than probable. 

TURKEY: Situation is not good. Convic- 
tion of two Russians in von Papen bomb 
case strains Russian-Turkish relations. 

ARAB REVOLT: May have looked at 
times like a dirty deuce; but in this game, 
deuces are wild. 





















































ordinated effort. The early objective, it now seems clear 
is to cut all U. S. and British supply lines to Russia. 
Japan co-operates because she can have no real security 
so long as Russia remains a powerful threat to her back 
door. Jap attempts to get foothold in Aleutians is part 
of program to cut or curb Russian supplies. We confi- 
dently expect powerful Nazi drive on north Russia, with 
same objective. Continued ship sinkings are part and 
parcel of the global plan. Attempted invasion of Ireland, 
Iceland (possibly even Greenland) are definite possi- 
bilities, not to be lightly dismissed. 


TAXES: Action of House ways and means commit- 
tee in completing a tax bill this week is example of po- 
litical expediency. They reason: public knows a tax bill 
is coming. If comparatively mild bill is rushed thru now, 
adverse effect of higher taxes may be spent by fall elec- 
tions. Then supplemental tax measures may follow be- 
fore year’s end, Proposed bill disregards Treasury and 
Administration recommendations ; falls $3,000,000 short 
of demands. We think it will pass the House next month, 
and has a fair chance of getting thru the Senate in ap- 
proximately present form. But taxpayer shouldn’t be 
too much heartened. Doesn’t necessarily represent the 
maximum he will eventually be called upon to pay. 


, Serene 


Publisher. 


«-»—The days 
now grow shorter. 
The daze, appar- 
ently, remains un- 
altered. 


WEE Koga 
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“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted’’—Charles Haddon Spurgeon 





“It was just like stepping off the 
' ack porch for a bottle of miilk.”—Mrs. 
MARIONNE T. MeErRnHAR, nurse, after a 
volunteer parachute jump, conducted 
under OCD to determine whether air- 
planes might drop physicians and 
nurses into disaster areas. 

“ ” 

“It is paradoxical but true that na- 
tions, like individuals, can only per- 
manently enjoy rrivileges and rights if 
they are willing to share them with 
others. If they attempt to reserve 
them solely for themselves, they will 
lose them.”—Mme. Cuitna Kat-Surk. 
in a message broadcast from China, 
on 25th anniversary of her graduation 
from We:lesley College. 

“ ” 

“It was a ‘sea battle’ only because 
it was fought over the sea and the 
Navies provided the targets.”—Maj. 
ALEXANDER de SEVERSKY, author of Vic- 
tory Thru Air Power, commenting on 
the Midway engagement. 

“e ” 

“The outlook (in Germany) is as 
gray as their bread, and getting gray- 
er.”—JACK FLEISHER, recently returned 
UP correspondent. 


“7 


“There never has been and there is 


not now a conflict between the U. S. 


and the Rumanian people. i believe 

the day the Rumanian people are able 

to express themselves ... they will 

pass completely to the side of the 

United Nations.”—Former King Carrot, 

of Rumania, now in exile in Mexico. 
“ 

“I see cheaper electricity, cheaper 
transportation, cheaper housing and 
cheaper living. We will make our 
capitalist system so efficient that all 
of us can get more of the good things 
out of life.”—TuURMAN ARNOLD, Ass’t 
Att’y-Gen’l. 


you on that?” 





“This Fourth of July is vastly dif- 
ferent from the one last year. In 1941 
we merely celebrated our indepen- 
dence. In 1942, we are fighting to pre- 
serve it.”—Col. Jonn STILWELL, Presi- 
dent, Nat’l Safety Council. 

oe ” 

“We must hold fast to the doctrine 
that free people can outproduce the 
slave labor of slave nations. The 
heart of the American people is sound. 
Don’t feel your patient’s pulse every 
20 minutes. There are too many ex- 
perts wandering around equipped with 
stethoscope and cardiometer.’’—Sir 
Louis Beare, of British Supply Coun- 
cil. 

“e ” 

“The corps will tolerate no petu- 
lance or capricious feminine tempera- 
ment. You just won’t be able to get 
mad and quit. This isn’t going to be 
a tea party.”—Col. THos. A, GIMPER- 
LING, recruiting officer, WAAC. 

“ ” 

“Life is hard.”—PavuL JoOsEPH GOEB- 
BELS, Nazi Propaganda Minister, in an 
address to the German people. 

“ ” 

“We are tearing out the old canvas 
props which advertised America as a 
one-ring sideshow. . . America today 
is under the main tent.”—Pavut V. Mc- 
Noeurt, Chairman, War Man-Power 
Commission. 


“As for the inconveniences, discom- 
forts and hardships that you and | will 
have to endure—why, we haven’t even 
got to the foothills yet.”—DonaLp M. 
NELSON. 


ii ” 


“Why do we need a party truce? 
What nonsense it is! If we do not 
put an end to the party truce, voters 
must fall back on independent candi- 
dates to be their champions in the 
war against Hitler abroad and hum- 
bug at home.”—From an editorial in 
Lord Beaverbrook’s London Daily Ex- 
press, decrying the Churchill request 
for uncontested by-elections, during 
war times. 


se 9? 


“From now on, Adolf Hitler’s will 
—and what is more tragic for the Ger- 
man people, his intuitions—will super- 
sede all law. The comment of the Rus- 
sians sums it up rather neatly. They 
say: ‘Hitler’s spring offensive has be- 
gun. It is against the German people.’” 
—Att’y Gen’l Francis BIppie. 


i ” 


“l am happier than | was on the day 
| won the world heavyweight title.” 
—Jack DEMPSEY, upon being inducted 
into U. S. Coast Guard Reserve. 


e ” 


“| would fire every college student 
at the end of two years of college. | 
would let him return to complete his 
education only when he could produce 
from ae reliable employer written 
proof that he had learned to earn his 
bread and salt.”—Ratpenu B. DENNIS, 
retiring dean of School of Speech, 
Northwestern U. 


Li ” 


“A leader is one who sees a little 
bit ahead. A prophet is one who sees 
far ahead—but they shoot prophets!” 
—Brig.-Gen’] Lewis B. Hersuey. 
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AMERICANISM.—Vs. 


Germanism 

yermans like to believe what they 
read. Americans like to read what 
they believe. 


CO-OPERATION—In War 

In the Scottish wars of the earlier 
days, there was a time when the tide 
of battle was going against the Scots 
and it was evident that unless a cer- 
tain imrpregnable fortress could be 
taken, defeat was inevitable. After 
explaining the situation to his troop- 
ers, the commanding general said: 
“While I turn my back, let any man 
who will volunteer for this service 
step forward one pace out of line.” 
Facing his troops again, to his hor- 
ror, the general found the lines un- 
broken. “What,” cried he in a rage, 
“is there no man among you who 
dares volunteer for this service?” 
Whereupon the officer next in com- 
mand, saluting his superior, said: 
“General, every man in the regiment 
stepped forward one pace.” 


DEMOCRACY—at Work 


When the great philosopher and 
psychologist John Dewey moved out 
on Long Island, he preserved his con- 
tact with reality by raising poultry 
and vegetables. 

One day a hurry call came from a 
wealthy neighbor for a dozen eggs. 
The children being in school, Dewey 
himself took the eggs over in a bas- 
ket. Going by force of habit to the 
front door, he was told brusquely 
that deliveries were made at the rear. 
He trotted obediently around to the 
back door, feeling both amused and 
happy. Some time later, he was giv- 
ing a talk to the women’s club of the 
neighborhood, and his wealthy cus- 
tomer, when he got up to speak, ex- 
claimed in a loud whisper: 

“Why, that looks exactly like our 
egg man!”—Max EastMan, Heroes I 
Have Known, (Simon and Schuster, 
$3). ( 


DICTATORS—Advent 

In 1927 Dr. Isidor C. Rubin, the 
New York gynecologist, was in Munich 
with his wife and a friend. One eve- 
ning they went to a beer hall, and as 
the place was crowded, the waiter 
showed them to a table where some 
men were already seated. After a 
time these men began to sing patri- 
otic songs, and one of them recognizing 
that Professor Rubin and his guests 
were American interrogated them in- 
sultingly. “Why,” he asked, “has 
America not driven out that Jew Wil- 





Don’t Tell it! 
By LELAND STOWE 


The Russians know how to do one 
thing that few Americans know how 
to do. They know how to keep secrets. 

One “kept secret” went far to change 
the course of the entire German-Rus- 
sian war. Shortly before the Nazi in- 
vasion in June, 1941, a man who had 
the reputation of being the Nazis’ 
best-informed correspondent assured 
Henry Shapiro, the United Press Mos- 
cow correspondent, that Germany 
would never be so foolish as to attack 
the Soviet, but if she did it would be 
a walkover—because the Nazis could 
put hordes of bombers over Moscow 
and annihilate all its defenses and 
gov't centers. 

“The Soviet simply have no anti- 
air defenses” this “best informed” 
Nazi correspondent said. “Why they 
haven’t any anti-aircraft guns worth 
mentioning. Have you seen a single 
anti-aircraft gun anywhere in Mos- 
cow? No. Nor have I.” 

Within a few days, Hitler threw 
everything he had—and German pilots 
learned immediately that Moscow was 
full of anti-aircraft batteries! 

They made the most unpleasant dis- 
covery of their bombing careers. Mos- 
cow was so effectively girded with ack- 
ack that they could not get to the 
heart of the city. In fact, it is stated 
that less than 200 German bombers 
have been able to get over Moscow 
proper in almost 12 months of war. 

Veterans of London’s heaviest blitz 
raids say that they have never heard 
such tremendously intensive anti-air 
craft battery fire. In their opinion, 
Moscow probably has the heaviest con- 
centration in the world. 

All this was the fruit of knowing 
how to keep a military secret, of ab- 
solute and airtight discretion amonz 
miitary and gov’t officials. 

If Americans could learn the Rus- 
sian talent of keeping secrets, scores 
of thousands of American boys’ lives 
would be saved.—Condensed from a 
Moscow dispatch. 


son, and his internationa: accom- 
plices?” To avoid a public quarrel the 
Americans left. Professor Rubin com- 
plained to the hotel porter, and asked 
him to report the matter to the po- 
lice. “Don’t pay any attenion to that 
Hitler fellow,” the porter answered. 
“Everybody in Munich knows him. He 
is a kind of crackpot who thinks he 
is the leader of Grermany.”—Ray- 
MOND DE Saussure, “Psychopathology 
of Adolf Hitler,” Free World, 6-742. 





Either Way is Okay 

Increasing use of the word 
ration gives new emphasis to the 
two schools of pronunciation. 
Shall we say it ra-shun, with a long 
a; or rash-un, with a short a? 

Best counsel, probably, is to 
stick to your present form, which- 
ever it may be. Lexicographers ac- 
cept both pronunciations as cor- 
rect, although Webster gives pref- 
erence to the long a. 











HATE 


The American people are firmly de- 
termined to administer a_ chastise- 
ment to those nations which they re- 
gard as wanton disturbers of the 
world peace. They are not going about 
the job in any “love and kisses” spirit 
either. We cannot see that the job 
will be rendered one whit more ef- 
ficient or speedy by fostering hate. 
Hate and determination are not the 
same. 


The difficulty about this hate busi- 
ness is that once the emotion is let 
loose, it is at that time out of ccn- 
trol. Hate can be engendered. It can- 
not be channeled.—Wall Street Jour- 
nal, 


IDEALS 

The ideals that we talk about, the 
ideals of justice, liberty, equality, in- 
tegrity, just plain common decency— 
these ideals have to live in the indi- 
vidual or they have no home on earth. 
They cannot live just floating around 
in space. You don’t see a iittle cloud 
of justice going by. No, you meet jus- 
tice in a just person. You don’t breathe 
generosity out of the air. Sometimes 
we talk as though there hovered above 
the map of the United States a pecu- 
liar atmosphere in which all these 
things existed by themseives. This 
is an illusion. There is no more gen- 
erosity, no more honesty in America 
than is embodied in the American peo- 
ple-—Bonaro W. OveRSTREET, “Courage 


for Crisis,” National Parent-Teacher, 


6-'42. 
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MOTION PICTURES 

A recent order from Washington 
specifies that Hitler and Hirohito are 
not to be personified on the screen. 


NEWSPAPERS—Occupied 
Countries 


The bombing of a German munitions 
plant was being reported by a Danisn 
newspaper. Instructions were to say 
that only a cow was hit. Such was 
the report the paper carried, (shortly 
before being suspended) with only the 
mild eiaboration: “The cow burned 
for four days.” 


PATRIOTISM—Ame rican 

Indians 

As with all primitive people, fire 
and water are of sacred significance 
in Navajo religious rites. Fire, espe- 
cially, figures largely in most of their 
ceremonials. Once a fire is lighted 
for one cf the healing ceremonies, it 
is calamitous for it to die out. How- 
ever, when a general blackout was or- 
dered for New Mexico, every fire, 
domestic and ritual, was promptly ex- 
tinguished. Though many of the old- 
er people had only the vaguest of 
ideas as to what it was all about and 
suffered a superstitious dread of the 
consequences of such heresy in con- 
nection with the sacred heaiing cere- 
monies, still “Washingtone” had or- 
dered it and it was done.—EsTELLE 
Wess Tuomas, “America’s First Fam- 
ilies on the Warpath,” Common 
Fround, Summer-’42. 





The Family Bus 
“She'll have to do (for °42), 

“But what'll she be (in °45)? 
“She'll be no more (by ’44), 

“But if I’m alive (in ’45), 
“And able to kick (in '46), 

“T’ll hope to Heaven (in ’47), 
“To get a break (in ’48), 

“And stand in line (in °49), 
“To get a nifty (model ’50). 
—Quoted by KENNETH NICHOLS, 

Akron Beacon-Journal. 











PEACE—With Hitler 


This country will make a mistake 
if it declares that it will make no 
peace with Hitler. As a diplomat 
from the front step of the courthouse, 
emeritus president of the Spit-and- 
Argy club, our plan for peace is here- 
by submitted. As soon as Hitler be- 
gins to make wigwag signs that he 
would like peace, let this country say: 
“Sure. We are glad to have peace.” 


“Washington is Like That!” 


About 20 years ago, Willard Kip- 
linger gave up a $15,000 income to 
start writing weekly letters to folks 
about Washington and its activities. 
He is still writing those letters. For 
the first five years he didn’t make ez- 
penses. Now he and his several aides 
occupy the better part of a floor in 
the National Press Bldg., and (deleted) 
thousands of business and professional 
men gladly pay $18 a year each for 
the privilege of reading his factual re- 
ports and accurate forecasts. 


And at long last, this Pontiff of the 
Potomac has written a book—Wash- 
ington is Like That by W. M. Krpuine- 
ER (Harner, $3.50). Like what? For 
a sample, see below—a few scattered 
sentences from the chapter, “City of 
Power and Glamour”: 


Washington is a cross-section of 
America, with some of the best, the 
worst and the average. What you like 
about it can be found elsewhere, and 
what you don’t like about it can be 
found elswhere, for practically every- 
thing in Washington has been brought 
in from elsewhere. 


Writers write that “Washington 
thinks this” or “Washington thinks 
that.” Yet Washington has no body 
of cohesive thought. Its voice is the 
voice of the nation, and as for its ears 
—they are elephant ears, always 
cocked toward the nation to catch all 
the big and little whispers. If Wash- 
ington had a motto, it would be— 
“How’m I doing?” 


Washington is a city of magnificent 
distances, and these distances some- 
times seem to visitors to be symbolic 


of spiritual distances from the com- 
mon affairs of ordinary folk out 
around the country. 


You see here a clean city with gleam- 
ing fronts and unlittered gutters. Un- 
doubtedly, it is the gem city of the 
nation, and it ought to be, for it is 
a kept city, kept by the nation. Wash- 
ington is determined not to tolerate 
these somdid plants which turn out 
things for people to use. 


A city of public servants, serving 
their masters, the people, and telling 
the people what to do. A city of peo- 
ple whose daily work is to govern 
cthers, but who have no vote on the 
local officials who govern them. 


Wartime has not changed Washing- 
ton as much as you might think. The 
city bustles under the emergency. The 
surface is hectic. There’s an influx of 
war workers. Offices are crowded. 
People scoot up and down hal's, run- 
ning into each other at corners... 
Hotels are full, boarding houses 
jammed. People open their homes and 
“take in roomers.” Streetcars are 
packed; taxicabs hard to get; movie 
houses thronged. 


Of such is the surface of Washing- 
ton in wartime. But the war does not 
make a wholly new Washington. What 
was true before the war is still essen 
tially true. Only the emphasis changes. 
Even after the war, the story of Wasa- 
ington will be more of the same. Just 
now, we see a peaceable city directing 
a war. A place where a multitude of 
influences crisscross and tmeet. Dis- 
orderly and orderly, both, for Wash- 
ington is like that. 








And then put down terms so harsh 
that Hitler will not dare even recom- 
mend them to his people. Let us in- 
dicate in presenting these terms to 
Hitler that he is the head of the Ger- 
Man government and the only Ger- 
man officially able to negotiate a 
peace. But let’s add sort of as a sec- 
ond thought that if his government 
had another head, we might make an 
entirely different peace offering. Then 
see how quickly the Germans, Nazi 
and all would boot Hitler out of his 
job. But if we say we shall make 
no peace with Adolf, if he then re- 
signs with a grand gesture of mar- 
tyred resignation, he becomes quite 
a hero in Germany—the man who 
quit his job to save his country.— 
WILLIAM ALLEN WHuiTe, Emporia 
(Kan.) Gazette. 


PREJUDICE 


Samuel Goldwyn summoned Edward 
Choderov to his office to discuss writ- 
ing a scenario. Chodorov had read the 
original story, didn’t like it; didn’t 
think it would make a good picture, 
and told Goldwyn so. Of course he 
didn’t get the job. The story was made 
under the title, “Woman Chases 
Man,” and was one of Goldwyn’s few 
failures. 


Fade out. Fade in, several years 
later. Goldwyn was in search of a 
writer to work on, “The Real Glory.” 
The new story editor suggested Eddie 
Chodorov. Goldwyn almost hit the 
ceiling, ‘“‘Never mention that name to 
me,” he said. “I won't have him 
around. He was connected with one 
of my worst flops.” 
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News of the New 


AVIATION: America surprised the 
Japs at Midway with new-type torpedo 
bomber, capable of 270 mi. per hr. 
Called, appropriately, the Avenger. 

itd ” 

DIET: Students with global outlook 
believe great part of world may have 
to go on vegetarian diet after the war. 
There’s serious question whether ail 
world’s intact agricultural land can 
supply acceptable minimum of vita- 
mins. Acreage converted to feedstuff 
for cattle is only about 16 per cent 
efficient from standpoint of calories. 
Thus heavily populated countries can 
afford little meat. 

“ ” 

FOOD: Your grocer will offer dehy- 
drated foods in envelopes before year’s 
end. Complete meal, from roast beef 
to applesauce, including beverage, 
will be available in tiny packets that 
fit in a purse. Just add a little water, 
and there you are! 

oo 

INVENTION: Oil pipe lines require 
booster or pumping stations at inter- 
vals. In newly patented system, pump 
is driven by Diesel engine. Engine, 
in turn, is fed by tapping the pipe line 
for crude petroleum which is convert- 
ed on the spot into Diesel oil. 

o ” 


MEDICINE: Among first develop- 
ments credited to this war is a spray 
which stops bleeding in a few seconds. 
It is made of two water-clear proteins 
extracted from the blood. Developed 
by scientists seeking better substi- 
tutes for blood transfusions for Amer. 
fean fighting men. 

“oe ” 

SCIENCE: Pink elephants may now 
be removed by electric shock, Dr. Na- 
thaniel Berkowitz reported to Ameri- 
can Psychiatric Ass’n recently. Dura- 
tion of delirium tremens is definitely 
shortened by harmless doses of elec- 
tric current. Similar shock treatment 
has been used some time in mentai 
cases. 

From Russia comes news that phys- 
ics and chemistry discoveries may 
make underground coal mining obso- 
lete. Here's why: (1) Gasification of 
coal, by which heat elements of coal 
are piped out of mine to industries in 
form of gas; (2) steel blast furnace im- 
provements which may do away with 
necessity of mining coal even to make 
metallurgical coke; (3) New process 
to make cheap liquid oxygen for pow- 
er, enabling one man to do work of 
ten miners. 


PROFIT—in War 

Without a strong, expanding 
healthy business structure after the 
war, will we not have fought the war 
in vain? 

We, as a nation, cannot outlaw prof- 
its and expect our returning soldiers 
to come home and find the jobs that 
were so fervent:y promised to them 
when they left. The returning soldier 
may well wonder what his fighting 
won for him if he comes home only 
to walk the streets hunting for a job. 


— JoHn Gartu, “This Hullabaloo 
About Profits,” American Business, 
5-'42. 





When the Din Dies Down 

We deem this statement of un- 
usual significance. Though the 
words may seem to be the words of 
the Soctat RerorMer, the voice is 
the voice of ORGANIZED BUSINESS: 

Ours may be the tragic privilege 
of living in the greatest military 
crisis since Napoleon; the greatest 
economic crisis since Adam Smith; 
the greatest social crisis since the 
fall of the Roman empire. But if 
ours is the tragic priviiege, it is 
also the magnificent opportunity— 
the opportunity to mould and form 
and direct this society, which will 
lead to greater happiness, greater 
enjoyment of life—a society which 
can lead to permanent peace.—Enric 
A. Jounston, president, United 
States Chamber of Commerce, in an 
address delivered recently at Balti- 
more, Maryland. 











PROPAGANDA 


One evening when moving pictures 
were shown in a Norwegian theatre 
of a German ship unloading food at 
an Oslo pier, one man could not re- 
strain himself. 

“Stop the machine!” he _ shouted, 
“You're running the film backwards!” 
—He Who Laughs—Lasts, (Norweg- 
ian News Co., $1.25). 


RELIGION—Baptist 

A Methodist minister insisted that 
the visitor in his congregation unite 
with his church. 

“Would you not like to join the 
army of the Lord?” he asked. 

“I'm already in,” was the positive 
answer. “I united with the Baptist 
Church several months ago.” 

“In that case,” replied the minister 
pleasantly, “you have not joined the 
army at all—you are only inducted 
into the navy!” — The Protestant 
Voice, 6-12-42. 


Newspaper men are getting quiet 
chuckle out of bulletin issued by me- 


ticulous Associated Press: ‘“CorreEc- 
TION: Washington tIreasury _ state- 
ment, gross debt, please read $70,341,- 
369,200.26, not 36 cents, as originality 
sent.” . . . New Hampshire shipyard 
workers have converted old hearse 
into bus for daily transportation. Cali 
themselves “Hitier’s Pallbearers.” 

Washington tombstone manufactur- 
er has a window display that goes over 
big. It’s tombstone on which is carved 
name of Adolf Hitler. 

Add: War’s Privations—The Mul- 
esta, annual Fiesta of Missouri Mules, 
has been cancelled. Army has bought 
all available stock. . Easton (Pa.) 
Free-Press takes this blackout busi- 
ness seriously; observed the order by 
issuing a “blackout edition” with 
white letters on black background... 
Soldiers ordered to “point of embar- 
kation” are now known in Army as 
“yehudis” because of mystery element 
surrounding movements. 

Wooden pipe is now being used in 
Army cantonments. They say, “it 
wiil last for the duration.” ... They 
say zipper is due for a comeback; in- 
dustry will make ’em of silver... 
Freight locomotives known as Mika- 
dos are now referred to as MacAr- 
thurs. . . In Harlem, Eddie Anderson 
(“Rochester”) is billed as “the man 
who discovered Jack Benny!” ... 
Moultrie, Georgia, has a Society with 
members pledged to “wear a sport 
shirt when and where I durn please.” 

Steve Hannagan, who publicized 
Indianapolis Speedway and Miami 
Beach, is now press agent for Henry 
Ford. The “backyard vacation” 
movement is boosting sale of grills 
and outdoor furniture. .. A gent we 
yearn to know better landed a scat 
behind a post in Canadian theater. 
Calmly produced a hacksaw and start- 
ed to cut the post down. He got one 
on the aisle. 

We hear Hitler’ has an old globe 
that shows no America. Dates back 
a century before first voyage of Co- 
lumbus. Ah, for a history without a 
Hitler! 
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RESISTANCE —Its Price. 

Two years of oppression have not 
taken the smile cut of Dutch life—as 
is ampty proved by the following 
story coming from the occupied terri- 
tory: A Dutch comedian comes crawl- 
ing upon the stage and in this atti- 
tude telis his audience: “Iwo years 
ago I had a motor car—then we were 
not allowed any gas and I bought a 
bicycle. But my tires could not be re- 
placed and so I had to walk. But I 
couldn’t get any leather to have my 
shoes resoled and so you see—I am 
now crawling. ...” Then erect, the 
comedian adds: “But if I had started 
to crawl two years ago, immediately 
after the Germans occupied our coun- 
try ... why, I’m sure I would still 
be driving my motor car.’—Nether- 
land News, 5-25-’42. 


REVENGE 


It happened one night in a 
somewhere west of Suez. 


port 


British sailor tipsy. Goes in saloon. 
Meets three U. S. sailors. Limey slams 
U. S. Navy. Yankees buy him a drink. 
Limey slams U. S. Navy again. Yan- 
kees buy him another drink. Limey 
slams U. S. Navy third time. Yankees 
buy him third drink buy him 
tenth drink. 

Limey passes out. Yankees sympa- 
thetic. Take him back to ship. Stop 
en route at tattoo shop. Limey still 
out. 


Limey comes to. U. S. battleship 
on chest. Also red, white, and blue 
inscription, “God Bless Amerjica.”’— 


Yank, new newspaper of AEF, 6-17-'42. 


RIVALRY—Japanese-German 

An Axis victory today would not 
mean a victory for Germany. It would 
mean a victory for Japan, which 
would spell economic disaster for 
Germany. Recognition of this truth, 
at this late date, is responsible for 
the weakening of Germany’s will to 
fight. For they realize that Japan, in 
control of the vast raw material re- 
sources of the Far East—with easy 
access to unlimited cheap labor and 
highly mechanized, would be in a po- 
sition to dominate trade and that Ger- 
many would be unable to compete 
with Nippon in the markets of the 
world.—CuHarLes Benepict, “As I See 
It!” The Magazine of Wall Street, 
6-13-42. 


SAFETY—Safe Driving 

“Drive it safely, brother—you can’t 
get another!”—Recommended slogan, 
Nat’l Safety Council. 


American Scene 


Nice Little Racket 
By ArTuUuR HENLEY 
“Hey, mister, got an extra ticket to 
the show?” pleads a ragamuffin in frcent 
of a radio station or piayhouse. And 
if your girl friend doesn’t show up or 
your chum couldn’t make it that night, 
you give the youngster a ticket and 
tell him to have a good time. Thus, 
one of the biggest little rackets in the 
entertainment world gets a_ blood 
donation. 


Or if you’ve ever gone to any of the 
popular radio programs like the “Hit 
Parade,” the Fred Allen show, or “In- 
formation Please,” chances are this 
happened to you at least once: You 
were stopped by a_ tough-looking, 
shifty-eyed individual who wanted to 
“let you have a couple of seats for a 
buck.” It’s no uncommon experience. 

But what few people know is that 
the begging little ragamuffin and the 
furtive tough are working together in 
the same racket. What’s more, some- 
times both parts are boldly played by 
the same individual. 

Tickets for the popular shows have 





sold for as high as $3.50 a pair. Prices 
vary with the length and popularity of 
a program. They start at about a 
quarter. As the time for the program 
draws near, prices go down. About an 
hour before broadcast time the peak is 
reached. 

In what other ways are tickets se- 
cured? W. G. Martin, guest relations 
chief at NBC explains: “Seventy per 
cent of our tickets go to the sponsor. 
Sometimes he can’t get rid of them 
all, so he gives them to the office boy 
or someone to dispose of. Some of 
these boys fall in with a gang, and 
there’s a rich source for the scalpers.” 

How should one go about obtaining 
tickets to broadcasts? 

“We're delighted to have guests at- 
tend broadcasts’ says Mr. Martin. 
“Just write to the guest relations of- 
fice for tickets.” 

So—next time some youngster stops 
you and asks whiningly, “Gct an extra 
ticket, mister?” look twice before you 
say yes. And do not be a sucker and 
pay the scalpers for broadcast tickets. 
Write for them yourself.—Condensed 
from New York Times. 











SERENITY 
Back in the old slave days there 
occured that remarkable phenom- 


enon which we call “shooting stars,” 
terrifying the slaves on a Vir- 
ginia plantation who thought it 
was the end of the world. Look- 
ing around, they found the old 
colored man Uncle Zeke was missing, 
and dispatched two of their bravest 
to look for him. They were sure they 
would find his body, but there on the 
porch of his little cabin sat Uncle 
Zeke with a beatific smile on his 
face, looking up at the stars. 


“Come with us,” they implored. 
“It’s the end of the world. Don’t you 
know it?” 

“Silence, children,” he _ replied 
calmly. “You mean them stars up 
there that are shooting around? 
Ain’t they pretty?” 

“But, Uncle Zeke, the heavens are 
falling.” 

“Children,” he replied calmly, “be- 
hind them pretty shooting stars I see 
the Great Dipper. See them great 
stars—I’ve been watching them and 


they ain’t moved an inch—they ain’t 
moved an inch.”—Quoted by NorMan 
VINCENT PEALE, in a recent sermon 
“Great Days Are Ahead for Us.” 


WAR —Winning 

The atmosphere of Paris after May 
16, 1940, was one of sheer panic. It 
was impossible to get anything done 
at any Government office. I remember 
Robert de Saint-Jean, one of the most 
patient and unflurried of men, who 
was then working at the Ministry of 
Information: I went to him one after- 
noon, exhausted, having made the 
same weary round of flustered offices 
to no avail. 

“Nobody seems to know anything,” 
I complained to him. “Nobody can 
answer a simple question. It makes 
you wonder how in the world such 
people can win a war.” 


Saint-Jean, sad-eyed but steady, 
summed it up: 

“We shall learn how to win the 
war,” he said, “after it is over.”— 


VINCENT SHEEAN, “Our Capital—And 
Others,” Redbook, 6-42. 
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Pro Patria 





On the eve of a memorable Day o!} 
Independence, we resurrect from their 
tombs in the tomes, some eloquent, but 
perhaps not-too-well-remembered words 
from the pens of patriots. All were 
Americans, And each, in his separate 
way, played a part in shaping the des- 
tiny of this Land we love. 





“The preservation of the sacred fire 
of liberty, and the destiny of the re- 
publican form of government are... 
staked on the experiment entrusted 
to the hands of the American people.” 

Gnoorck Wastrtneton, First Inaugu- 
ral, 1789. 

iti ” 

“Driven from every other corner of 
the earth, freedom of thought and the 
right of private judgment in matters 
of conscience direct their course to 
this happy country as their last 
asylum.’”—SaMmMvueL ApbAms, 1776. 

“oe ” 

“I was born an American; I live an 
American; I shall die an American; 
and I intend to perform the duties in- 
cumbent upon me in that character to 
the end of my career. I mean to do 
this with absolute disregard of per- 
s°enal consequences. What are the per- 
senal consequences? What is the in- 
dividual man, with all the good or 
evil that may betide him, in compari- 
son with the good or evil that may be- 
fall a great country, and in the midst 
of great transactions which concern 
that country’s fate? Let the conse- 
quences be what they will, 1 am care- 
less. No man can suffer too much, and 
no man can fall too soon, if he suffer, 
or if he fall, in the defense of the lib- 
erties and constitution of his country.” 

-DANIEL WepstTer, at the laying of the 
cornerstone of Bunker Hill Monumeni, 
1825. 

“ ” 

“The interesting and inspiring 
thought about America is that she asks 
nothing for herself except what she 
has a right to ask for humanity itself.” 

~Wooprow WILson, 1915. 

oe ” 

“We have room in this country but 
for one flag, the Stars and Stripes. . . 
We have rocm for but one loyalty, 
loyalty to the United States.”—Tnero- 
DORE RoosEvELT, Jan. 3, 1919, three 
days before his death. 


CAN a> 


YOU CAN USE... 


The chaplain preached a forcefui 
sermon on the Ten Commandments, 
sending one private away in a serious 
mood, 

He eventually brightened up. “Any- 
way,” he said, “I never have made a 
graven image!”—Sheffield (England) 
Weekly Telegraph. 








“I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE” 


Count CarRLo SForzA 
Former Italian Foreign Minister; 
now anti-Fascist leader and 
educator in U. 8. 

Il Duce went to see a fortune 
teller, who examined his palm 
carefully and said: 

“You are going to die on the eve 
of the greatest Italian holiday.” 

Mussolini returned home and 
related the prediction to his wife, 
adding, “But I do not under- 
stand.” 

But signora Rachele, who hates 
him as all Italy knows, answered: 

“You fool, it is the day after 
you die...” 








Charles Atlas, the “iron-muscled 
man” who advertises his Physical Cui- 
ture course in 125 pulp-paper maga- 
zines, enrolls an average of 2500 pu- 
pils a month, including many in for- 
eign lands. Shortly before the war, a 
Filipino disciple wrote in to say: 
“Some time ago I enrolled as one of 
your students. I was very skinny with 
small bones. Enclosed you will find 
my picture taken after faithfully fol- 
lowing your instructions. Today I feel 
that no man can rule or oppress me.” 
Atlas hopes that his client has been 
taking it out on the Japs.—Mavrice 
ZoLtotow, “You, Too, Can be a New 
Man,” Saturday Evening Post. 


An old negro was complaining thal 
the railroad would not pay him for 
his mule, which it had killed—nay, 
would not even give him back his rope. 

“What rope?” he was asked. 

“Why suh,” he answered, “de rope 
dat I tied de mule on de track wif.”— 
Typo Graphic, 


The famous a-m-p (absent-minded 
professor) has hit a new high. On his 
way to class the other day, he stopped 
at his doctor’s office to see if he had 
a cold coming on. The doctor felt 
his pulse and said: “That’s all right; 
let me see your tongue.” The profes- 
sor complied. 

“That seems to be all right, too,” 
continued the doctor, “but why the 
postage stamp?” 

“Ah,” beamed the professor grate- 
fully, “so that’s where I left it?”— 
The Pleasures of Publishing. 


WISECRACKS 
of the Week 


The Navy has taken most of our 
handsome men, so now girls are 
hitching their wagons to a tar.— 
Dinan Swore. 

oo 

Some people have no respect for 

age unless it is bottled. 
“oo 

Don’t accuse Berlin of lying about 
the “cultural establishments” the 
RAF has smashed. According to 
Nazi kultur, the Krupp works are 
cultural establishments.—LeEEe Snip- 
peEY, Los Angeles Times. 

ty ” 


A woman is as as her 


weakest wink. 


strong 


oo 


They might as well eliminate the 
cuff from the shirt, too. With the 
new credit curbs, there’s nothing 
much you can put on it, anyway.— 
Boston Herald. 











Two lunatics were busy in a room 
hanging some pictures. One was en- 
deavoring to drive a nail into the wall 
headfirst by hitting it on the point. 
Exasperated at his failure, he turned 
to his companion, “The man who made 
these nails was crazy.” 

“Why?” asked the friend, and lis- 
tened carefully while the hammerer 
explained that the point was on the 
wrong end. 

“It’s you who's crazy,” declared the 
second lunatic, “—that nail was made 
for the opposite wall!” 








